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a 
JAMES MITCHELL. 
Conversations on the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind; or History of James 


Mitchell. By a Sabbath School Teacher. Published by the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Union, No. 47, Cornhill, Boston. 


In the Youth’s Companion, of Feb. 5, 1829, 


we published an account of a Blind, Deaf and \& 


Dumb Boy, a son of Rev. Donald Mitchell, of 
Ardlach, in Scotland. The book above named 
is an interesting series of Conversations between 
Miss Julia Irving, and Maria, her niece, appar- 
ently founded on this account of that unfortunate 
youth. These conversations are kept up with 
much interest, and they are calculated to excite 
benevolent feelings in the young mind. The book 
will be a very acceptable addition to Sabbath 
School Libraries. We take the following short 
extract to show the style of the book:— 

When the lady had gone, Maria said, now will 
you tell me about James? you was telling me how 
he amused himself. 

Miss I. Yes. One of his principal amuse- 
ments was to go into the stable. When an 
stranger came, he would immediately feel to find 
ifhe had boots on. If he had, James would go 
into the entry, and find his whip. After he had at- 
tentively examined that, he would go to the stable 
and examine his horse, and if he arrived in a car- 
riage, James was not contented until he had felt 
it all over. 

Maria, Was it safe for him to go tothe stable, 
aunt Julia? 

Miss I. ‘No, and his parents and sisters were 
very anxious lest he should get hurt. For this 
reason they bade the servants watch him, and not 
allow him to go there. He did not love to be depri- 
ved of his favorite amusement, and after he had 
been denied several times, he locked the kitchen 
door, while the servants were all in, and then 
went to the stable. 

Maria. Did he ever hurt himself, because he 
could not see, aunt Julia? 

Miss I. He was often in great danger. I 
told you I believe, that there were walks about 
the house, in which he used to amuse himself by 
playing. But he was not contented there, and 





| hardly a day passed, when he did not, by care-|‘‘I have seen the Highlands a thousand times; 
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Yy | or set it aside. 





‘sion upon the merits of their respective milliners. 


fully feeling, find some new walk. Not far from | 
the house was a river, and over one part of the | 
river was a very narrow bridge, underneath which 
the stream was deep and rapid. One day James’s 
father went out, and found his poor blind boy 
creeping over this narrow bridge, and probably 
had he not immediately gone to him, and taken 
him into his arms, he would have fallen into the 
water and been drowned. [See picture. } 

Maria. How his father must have felt when he 
saw him there? 

Miss 1.. Yes, Maria. We cannot easily tell 
how a father would feel to see his son in such a 
situation. He could not see his danger, and if 
he had seen it, could not call for relief. To pre- 
vent his going there again, he twice had him put 
into the river. 

Maria. What for, aunt Julia? 

Miss I. So as to teach him that it was dan- 
gerous for him to go near the water. 

Maria. And did it do any good? 

Miss I. Yes, he was more careful and did not 
go there again. 

















NARRATIVE. 








From the New-Engiand Review. 
THE WIFE, 

‘*You know, dear, I am a spoiled child, I must 
have my own way this time,” said Mrs. Finlay, 
a beautiful bride, to her adoring husband. 

Finlay was a young lawyer of fine talents just 
etting into extensive practice; it was necessary 
that he should remain in the city, but a stronger 
necessity was upon him, his cara-sposa would go 
into the country, to be present at the wedding of 
a friend. 

‘* But, dearest, you know I have several impor- 
tant cases upon the docket, which are just about 
to be tried; my clients will be dissatisfied,’’ said 
Finlay, in that tone of mild entreaty, which should 
find its instant way to. a woman’s heart. 

** N’importe; let them go, you will have some- 
thing besides clients to live upon, you know, one 
of these days.” 

There was much pride, little sense, and a great 
want of feeling in this speech. Mrs. Finlay’s 
expectations all depended upon a kind indulgent 
father, during whose life time they could not be 
realised. Finlay felt it jar upon his heart strings 
and vibrate to the very core, but he excused it, 
‘*She is a beautiful thoughtless 
creature, she cannot be unfeeling.” 

To the country they went. ‘‘ Well,” thought 
Finlay, ‘‘I shall have exquisite pleasure, in point- 
ing out to my Caroline, some favorite scenes; 
some striking views, which may have escaped her 
notice. ,We must sometimes make sacrifices to those 
we love; leaving town, after all, was a matter of 
little consequence.” 

The boat glided almost with the rapidity of light, 
over the smooth deep Hudson. 

‘* Come upon deck, Caroline, we are nearing 
the Highlands, never did they look so splendidly.” 

It was the momentary glow of radiant coloring 
which a happy heart gives to nature, that at this 
moment rested so gloriously upon the picturesque 
Highlands. 

“Come, Mrs. F—,” said Finlay, carefully 
wrapping the shawl about the delicate form of his 
beautiful wife. 

‘*Why George, I should think I had never | 
been up the river before in my life,” said Caro- 
line, who was in the midst of an animated discus- 


all that romantic stuff is out of fashion; quite outre ; 
nobody talks of ‘‘the beauties of nature” now, 
but boarding school misses.” 

Thus repulsed, Finlay left her, and took his 
seat upon the deck with a sigh. 

‘* Out of fashion,”’ thought he, and his noble 
forehead was wrinkled with frowns, his proud lip 
curled, and a momentary flash illumined his dark 
eyes with unwonted fire. ‘‘Out of fashion! 
These towering, frowning palisadoes, this dark 
river, yonder rising moon!”’ He fell into a rev- 
erie, long and deep, for now he could not enjoy 
these things, alone. At the end of it, all the 
world’s consoler Hope, whispered kindly} ‘ she 
certainly has sensibility, her mind is plastic, I can 
mould it into any form, and make it a complete 
reflection of my own.” 

Conjugal affection is a delicate plant.—The 
first rude shake sometimes scatters its fair leaves 
to the four winds of heaven. If but one leaf be 
torn away, all the others are loosened. In poor 
Finlay’s case, they followed one by one in rapid 
succession. 

A few weeks in the country entirely dispelled 
the illusion which love had thrown around his 
idol—the celestial halo, which was only a hallu- 
cination of his own imagination, had departed for- 
ever. He had married a beautiful w: woman, 
with whom his refined mind could hold no com- 
munion. 

Finlay returned to town an altered man. His 
high ambition had been sanctified in his own esti- 
mation, because it was not entirely a selfish feeling. 
In all his visions of success, his honors were to 
be laid at the feet of his Caroline. 

He entered again upon his laborious employ- 
ment; he was for a time entirely devoted to busi- 
ness, and lost all care and reflection in the close 
attention which he gave to his professional duties. 
But soon, he needed relaxation; some place to 
which he could resort, to spend a few hours in 
pleasure. Home did not afford it. The spoiled, 
heartless Caroline was engaged in an endless 
round of fashionable amusements: When at home, 
she was weary, vapid, peevish. She needed the 
excitement and admiration of a crowd to give her. 
animation. It was not worth while to exert her- 
self to please one, and he only her husband. 

Thus driven from that home, which should 
have been the haven of rest and peace, Finlay 
fled to the society of the gay, dissipated young 
men. 

Soon, his office and law books were forsa- 
ken. His clients’ frequent knocks were unan- 
swered; they became less and less frequent, and 
at length ceased entirely. They had lost their 
advocate, their counseller. He had rendered him- 
self unworthy of their confidence. 


The high] 
gifted, ambitious Finlay had become a drentend 


After a few years, Caroline returned to he 
father’s house, because her husband was no long- 
er able to support her; she returned a faded, dis- 
appointed, wretched woman. The viper sting of 
conscience, told her, that she had brought all her 
misery upon herself. 

Why will not woman learn her own happiness? 
Can one whose every thought before marriage 
is selfishness, can she ever sacrifice her own in- 
terest and pleasure to the will of another? Yet, 
submission, a dignified, affectionate, submission 
on her part, will. alone insure domestic comfort. 
Pride lifts herself in opposition to this doctrine, 
crying out ‘‘equal rights.” But down with the 
rebellious spirit; her suggestions amounts to this: 





‘« Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven.” 
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* Woman, too must be man’s intellectual compan-; class. He selected those, whom he knew, the 


ion. Without this, 


vated understanding it is intolerable. 
_The 


domestic life becomes so dull, | Sabbath before, to be indulging no hope of an in- 
so insipid, that to a man of refined taste and culti- 


terest in the great salvation; nor was he at this 
time aware of their feeling any special interest in 


weak idolatry of a fool is valueless and|the subject. But to his happy surprise, the three 


disgusting to a man of sense; but the affection | on whom-he called that day, were rejoicing in the 


of a high-minded, virtuous woman, 
nating intelligent, dee affection, ; 
honor to gain, and a pleasure to cherish. 
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From the Sabbath School Instructer. 
AN INTERESTING SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS. 


The Sabbath School in A—, Ms. has long been 
No adult classes were intro- 
duced, however, till three or four years since. 
The school now numbers many such classes.— 
And the circumstances which led to their forma- 
tion are as follows. viz—The superintendent of 
the school noticed, one Sabbath, a venerable old 
gentleman, apparently quite intelligent, and sil- 
vered with the frosts of about eighty winters, pas- 
sing from class to class in the school, and evi- 
dently making an effort to hear the children recite 
He watched him a few moments, 


quite flourishing. 


their lessons. n 
and being much interested in his appearance, 


proached him, and inquired whether he could 
hear the recitation.—Not much of it, replied the 


old gentleman; I stay during the exercise, main] 


.to hear your remarks at the close. That is well, 
said the superintendant; but should you not like 
a teacher to sit down with you, during the hour, 

We 
(There is a 

O, yes! was the 

He thanked the superintendant 
for his kind offer, and added, perhaps I can pro- 

cure one or two others to unite with me in the 

The superintendant encouraged his 


and investigate some portion of Scripture? 
have teachers enough unoccupied. 
theological institution at A—.) 
hearty reply. 


exercise. 


last suggestion, and they parted. 


The next Sabbath, the superintendant took with 
him a teacher for his aged friend; and as he en- 
tered the meeting house, was much, though hap- 
pily surprized to find him with ten or twelve others, 
seated around him in the centre of the house, and 


waiting for their teacher. 
The example of these aged men, was quickl 


followed by numbers of all ages, and both sexes. 
And soon, the mass of the numerous congregation 
became connected with the Sabbath School. And 
now, this school presents, from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath, so deeply interesting a sight, as to mock all 


attempts at description. 


But it is not my present design, to go into par- 
Permit me to re- 
cur for afew moments to our venerable class of 
oneers. About one year and a half ago, I was 


The 


tictilars, respecting this school. 


introduced to this class as their teacher. 
class numbered then about twelve or fifteen. 
had 
had never foun 
men. 


efforts the class was organized, I am 


isfaction su 


I need not inform you, was delightful. I retaine 


the class for several months, until duty called me 
elsewhere. Most of the members were hopefully 
pious when the class was organized. Others be- 
It in- 
creased, before I left it, to nearly twenty members. 
Since that time, a new class has been formed from 


came so, while I was connected’ with it. 


it; but the vacancy was quickly filled up. 


Within a few months, a very interesting revival 
his class 
have shared richly in the glorious work.. A day 
or ‘two after a four days meeting in the place, 
their present teacher visited a few members of his 


of religion has been enjoyed in A—. 


taught many classes in Sabbath Schools, but 
one so deeply interested in the 
study of the word of God, as were these aged 
They are very intelligent; nor was the 

Bible a novel study to them. Theone, by whose 
d, once 
undertook to commit the whole Bible to memory. 
Still, no lover of intellectual pursuit, ever entered 
for the first time, upon an entertaining: branch of 
science or literature, with an eagerness’ and sat- 
ing what was evinced from Sab- 

bath to Sabbath in this venerable class. My task, 


is a discrimi-| hope of eternal life. An old gentleman, with tears 
which it is an|of joy and gratitude flowing freely, exclaimed, 


as his teacher addressed him, ‘ What have I been 
doing these sixty years?’ Several more have re- 
cently, as it is hoped, received Christ as offered 
in his word. 

Here we behold the legitimate effects of in- 
vestigating the word of life. When thoroughly 
studied, it is indeed the ‘‘ powet of God unto sal- 
vation.”’ But eternity alone can unfold the amount 
of good, which has resulted, and will result, from 
the formation of this class, both to themselves and 
others. To not a few, I trust this class will, in an 
important sense be found to have been the gate 
of heaven. And it has given an impulse and 
character to all the movements of the school, of 
incalculable importance. 








RELIGION. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
BENEFIT OF GOOD EXAMPLES, 


bly remember the story that was related in one 
of the last numbers, of a child, who, imitating its 
parent, was heard to ask a person the same ques- 
tions which the father, who was a missionary, was 
accustomed to ask. It is often said that the in- 
fluence of a parent’s example upon his child is ve- 
ry great. But the influence which the example 


younger members of a family is no less great, and 
it is of unspeakable importance that this influence 
be a religious one: for, for it they will be re- 
sponsible to God. There is no doubt but that it 
will be seen at the day of Judgment that many 
thousands have been brought to participate in the 
joys of heaven, or made sufferers in the miseries 
of hell, by the happy or the baleful influence of a 
brother or a sister’s examples. If they are obe- 
dient to their parents, endeavor to anticipate all 
their wishes, and do all in their power to make 
them happy, the younger brothers or sisters will 
be incit 
they show a respect for religion, and by their 
conduct, give evidence that they have felt its sub- 
duing power, they may induce their younger 
brothers or sisters to seek religion. But if they 
ursue a contrary course of conduct, show a dis- 
ike for the precepts of religion, and a heart at 
enmity with God, their younger children will feel 
licensed to behave in the same manner, will re- 
gard it as of little importance whether they obtain 
[| the favor of God, or not, and perhaps finally lose 
their souls. And I wish that this might be con- 
sidered by the youth who read this, as a powerful 
motive to seek after God; and also that it might 
cause all who hope they are renewed, to be ex- 
tremely watchful over their conduct, lest the biood 
of souls. be found in the skirts of their garments, 
Let them guard wellthe avenues of the heart; 
and the issues of it will be such as may be instru- 
mental in bringing those, over whom they have 
an influence, to heaven. 


. 





From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
q| THE NINE WISE AND HAPPY GIRLs.. 
From the 8. S$. and Bible Class Association, Theol. Sem. Andover. 

In the town of N. H., Ct. many children and 
youth have chosen the good part within a few 
months past. I had the following fact from the 
minister of the place. 

The school-house, in one part of the town, 
stands very near a grove. In the month of May 
or June last, the little girls who attended scliool 
there, made a small arbor with. the branches- of 
trees. They spent many of their intermissions 
very pleasantly in the arbor, sometimes sewing, 
and sometimes singing. When a revival com- 











The readers of the Youth’s Campanion proba-| #8 


of an elder brother or sister exerts upon the|~ 


by their example to do the same. If 


menced in the town, these’ children became seri-- 
ous. They now met in their arbor to sing relj-- 
gious hymns, and pray together. One morning, 
nine of the girls, between the ages of eight and 
fourteen, asked leave of their mistress to spend a 
short time in the grove. She consented. They 
had not been absent long, before one of them came 
running in, and said she wished the school-mistress 
would go out to the arbor, for they thought one 
of the little girls was dying. The teacher went, 
and found one of the scholars greatly distressed, 
not,because she was sick, but on account of her 
sins. After the mistress had conversed and pray- 
ed with them, she returned to the school-house, 
In a few minutes, the children followed her, 
When they came in, some appeared sorrowful, 
and some distressed; but the little girl whom they 
supposed a little before would die, came in with 
a smiling countenance. The Saviour, as she 
hoped, had taken away the burden of sin from 
her soul. They all continued afterwards to pray 
and sing together in the arbor. One after anoth- 
er, they expressed great love to Christ. Within 
a few weeks, each of these nine girls became 
hopefully interested in the Lord Jesus. They 
all belong to ee families, and their friends 
say that they still seem like real Christians. It is 
now several months since they were hopefully born 


ain. 

Let every child who reads this inquire—Have 
I ever asked my play-mates to go away with me 
and spend a little time in | pacnh Had I rather 
repeat — hymns and confess my sins, than 
play with the scholars, when school is dismissed? 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE ELEPHANT. 

An Elephant, belonging to Pickering Dodge, 
Esq. of Salem, came eases in the ship Rome, 
which arrived at this port during the past week. 
He enjoyed uninterrupted health on the passage, 
always eating his allowance with a good appetite, 
although he suffered considerably from the cold, 
notwithstanding all the precautions taken for his 
comfort. His daily rations were thirty pounds of 
hay, thirty pounds of straw, and thirty-five pounds 
of rice, moistened with twelve gallons of water. 
The Salem Gazette records some anecdotes of his 
sagacity and gratitude for attention, which we 
subjoin. 

Before he was put on board at Calcutta, a 
house was built for him, in the strongest manner, 
covered with thick teak-planks, which were fasten- 
ed to the frame by stout iron spikes, clenched on 
the inside. The elephant was swung into the ship 
by means of a crane and straps around the body, 
as oxen are prepared for shoeing. His mahout 
guided him into the domicil prepared for him, 
without any trouble; but in that hot climate he 
soon found the exclusion of fresh air disagreeable, 
and did not cast round long for a remedy. Ina 
playful manner, he applied his trunk to the stout 
and firmly secured planks, wrenched them off asif’ 
_— had been straws, and dashed them away. 

o attempt was made at that time to replace 
them; but when the ship approached our coast, 
the elephant began to suffer from the cold. To 
shelter him, Captain Kennedy resolved to make 
another endeavor to close up his house. This 
time there was no attempt on the part of the ele- 
phant to obstruct the process. He appeared per- 
fectly to understand the object, and to feel grate~ 
ful for it.—Nothing but thin boards were used, 
fastened with common nails; the slightest blow of 
his trunk, would have shivered them to atoms, 
but he cautiously abstained from touching them. 
The whole was made air tight, as the seamen 
thought, by filling the crevices with straw; but 
the elephant’ discovered several small fissures, 
which he pointed out with his trunk, till they were 
successively filled. When the whole was com- 
pleted, his satisfaction appeared to have no 
bounds. 














Before the approaching of cold weather, a coat 
had been made for him, composed of gunny-bags: 
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stuffed with straw. He suffered this to be tried 
upon him and nicely fastened in every part: but 
no sooner was the fitting completed, than he strip- 

dit off in a moment, and threw it aside. At 
length, however, the cold became extreme, and 
the elephant evidently suffered exceedingly.— 
Captain Kennedy then had a new dress made for 
him, and placed it on him in the same manner as 
before. in this case, as with respect to the cover- 
ing of the house, the elephant fully appreciated 
the kindness of the motive, aud his gratitude and 
satisfaction were manifested in the most intelligi- 
ble manner. 

Some difficulty was anticipated in landing him, 
but it was fortunately effected with ease and safe- 
ty. A flooring of double plank was laid from the 
ship’s deck to the wharf, and the elephant, with 
the mahout on his back, was released from his 
long imprisonment and conducted to the gang- 
way. He surveyed minutely the platform prepar- 
ed for his egress, and placed his foot upon it to 
test its strength. He was not entirely satisfied, 
however, of its capacity to endure his great 
weight, and returned to his house. After a while, 
he was coaxed out again, and lines were attached 
to each of his fore-legs. Again he placed one of 
his feet upon the platform, and at that moment 
the men who were holding the line drew it tight. 
and kept the leg stretched out. He then extend- 
ded his other fore-leg, and that was immediately 
drawn out in the same manner. — Finding there 
was compulsion in the case, and that he must go, 


and judging, like a philosopher, that his weight } ~~ 


was less likely to break through when spread 
over a large surface than when concentrated, he 
threw himself upon his belly, and, by a muscular 
movement worked his way from the ship to the 
wharf, to the great delight of thousands of people 
who covered the neighboring wharves, vessels and 
stores. 
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INDIANS ATTACKING BROOKFIELD. 


July 28th, 1675,some of the English near Brook- 
field, a town about sixty miles from Boston, riding 
carelessly along through the woods, fell into an 
ambush of some hundred Indians, between a steep 
hill on the one side, and a swamp on the other. 
Some of the English were killed. One Captain 
Wheeler, an old gentleman, who had his horse 
shot under him, would have been among the num- 
ber, but for iS son. 

The latter had his arm broken by a bullet; but 
he jumped from his horse in an instant, and lifted 
his father upon the animal. He then seized up- 
on a horse for himself, whose rider had just fallen 
offdead. They escaped at a full run through the 
woods to Brookfield. They reached this place 
Just in time to warn the inhabitants against the 
Indians. They collected hastily together into one 
house; and a moment after, the savages came 
yelling into the village, and set fire to every shed, 
barn and house, but the one where the white peo- 
ple were collected. 

Here the latter were besieged two days and 
two nights. The savages poured in shot and 
bullets upon them incessantly. ‘They ‘also at- 
tempted to fire the house, by thrusting up long 
poles, with blazing fire-brands, and rags dipped 
in brimstone, tied to the ends of them. But this 
experiment failed; the people in the house keep- 
ing the Indians off with their guns, which they 





fired from the windows, and pouring out water 
upon the fire-brands. There was a pump, luckily, 
within the house. The Indians then filled a cart 
with hemp, flax, and other combustible matter, 
stuck up boards upon it to keep off the shot of 
the English, and thrust it backwards with ‘poles 
spliced together at an immense length, so that 
they could stand behind the walls and trees, and 
push it to the house. But a wheel came off, and 
the cart whirled round. The savages who were 
sitting in it with fire-brands, behind the boards, 
were now shot at by the English from the win- 
dows above, and ran away as well as they could. 
A shower providentially came up at this moment, 
and put out the fire they had kindled. 

An hour or two after this, Major Willard, with 
forty-six troopers from Boston, came rushing 
through the woods, forced a passage through the 
Indian lines, and was received into the house. 
Some of their horses were shot by the savages. 
The latter had planted their own scouts and guards 
all about the town, to prevent such a reinforce- 
ment; and the Major had even passed directly 
by a house where a hundred of the savages were 
stationed for that purpose. But they were mak- 
ing such a tremendous rejoicing, just then, about 
the cart, which, it was thought, would be sure 
death to the people in the house, that the troopers 
had passed by before they were seen. The siege 
was now abandoned, and the Indians retreated, 
having lost seventy of their number. 

[Lilley’s History of New-England. 











THE NURSERY. 


THE PAPER’S ADDRESS TO HIS LITTLE 
READERS. 

My Little Readers :—As you have so often hon- 
ored me with a look, and a smile, and a place in 
your little memories, and have often looked up to 
me for instruction and entertainment, you would 
probably like to know the place of my birth and 
the history of my brief and curious life—how I 
came into existence, of what materials I am made, 
and how many friends I have had to help me along 
in the world. 

My grand parents were very respectable inhabi- 
tants of Alabama, of the name of Cotion. There 
they lived, grew, prospered, and brought up a nu- 
merous family; and after having spent a suitable 
time there, were carried to New-Orleans, and from 
thence shipped to Liverpool, where they were 
sold to some English merchants, who sold them 

ain to some manufacturers of Manchester. 

here they died, and left behind them a family of 
daughters, who, on their marriage, all took the 
name of Shirtings. These were transported (ex- 
ported I should have said) to America again, 
where they and their children were sold not as 
slaves, but servants. By this time, though the 
family were increased in number, they were very 
much reduced in circumstances; and in order to 
hide the remains of their family dignity, assumed 
the name of Rags. At length, after passing 
through various revolutions, they were ground 
down with the aid of water to one commingled 
mass of Pulp, and would have been carried away 
with the flood but for the kindness of some ‘‘water 
sifters,”” whose business it was to convert pulp to 
paper. Our family by this transmigration experi- 
enced a kind of second infancy, and were care- 
fully wrapped in warm flannels until they were 
able to bear the cold air. By the time they were 
inured to the change of climate, a press gang got 
hold of them, and they were soon bundled togeth- 
er in quires and reams, and sold to the booksellers, 
It was my lot to come to Boston, where I soon found 
myself comfortably housed until called for by the 
editor of the Youth’s Companion. He judged me 
a proper subject for the business of conveying his 
weekly lessons of instruction to you, my little 
friends, and all others into whose hands I may 
happen to come. 

Fou would like to know perhaps how I came 
into possession of so much information. I will 
therefore give you the history of that matter. 





arr SOS een 7 ee ee cpr tee nna 


You must know, then, that I have a great ma- 
ny friends in different parts of the United States, 
who, regularly correspond with me from time to 
time. ‘The letters that they send are first put in- 
to the hands of the editor, who, after reading them, 
gives them into the hands of the compositors, 
whose business it is to set the types. The types: 
are the letters of which the words are composed. 
These letters are put into little boxes—the letters: 
A by themselves, and the letters B by themselves, 
&ec. They are formed into words and lines by 
the aid of an instrument called a composing stick. 
After the lines are put into form, the printer’s ink ie 
put upon them by means of rollers, and then a proof 
sheet is struck off and given to the proof reader, 
whose business it is, with the aid of a little lad, to 
read this proof sheet, and see that there are no 
mistakes in it. Every word and every letter must 
be examined, which is attended with a great deal 
of labor. When the proofs are corrected, the 
whole is struck off and given to the editor to ex- 
amine, to see if all be correct. They are then put 
to press. When the papers are all printed, they 
are carried into the packing room. They are 
first folded by little boys, then directed, then put 
up into parcels, and the whole parcel is directed 
to such a post office. The parcels are then tied 
up and directed and sent off by the mail—to the 
east, west, north, or south, as the case may be. 

he manner in which the columns are filled up 
is, as I have shown you, partly by letters received 
and partly by extracts from other papers and books, 
or communications handed in by friends or written 
by the editor. 

Thus, my little readers, I have given you a 
brief and rather imperfect account of my origin 
and being, and the various steps by which lines at 
length come to visit you. And having so said, ‘‘ I 
wish you all a happy new year.” Tue Parer. 

[From the N. ¥. “Advocate, abridged and altered. 











MORALITY. 





Written for the Youth's Companion. 
TEMPERANCE FACT,.—Or A Lirtze Boy. 


As I was passing from house to house, last 
year, in obtaining members to the Temperance 
Society, in the town where I reside, I called at a 
poor old log-house, in the back of the town, 
and began to converse with the father on the sub- 
ject of the Temperance Society. This man, quite 
poor, (as rum drinking folks very generally be- 
come,) I had been credibly told, was a lover of 
rum, and continued to drink it, when any body 
would give it to him, at the stores, taverns, 
raisings and such places; and that he had been 
drunk at a store not very long before this time. 
I said nothing to him about this, and I sup he 
did’nt know, that I had ever heard of it; but I was 
trying to persuade him to sign the temperance 
constitution, so as not to drink any spirit after- 
wards. He seemed almost sunmated: and was 
friendly to me; but I rather thought he did’nt 
mean, finally to join, and bind himself not to drink 
the poison. The mother appeared to be a very 
pious woman, and seemed to want to have her 
husband join, and then, she would be willing to 
join with him. During all this while, there was 
a little boy of theirs standing in the door, and 
pretty much behind it, hearing all the conversa- 
tion; too bashful, I suppose, to come and sit down 
with us, as I always love to have children do, 
when I go to their houses. This little fellow, it 
appeared, became impatient at his father’s back- 
wardness, to give his name, and fearing that he 
would put by the good opportunity, and so con- 
tinue perhaps, to get intoxicated, all at once mus- 
tered up his courage, stepped out in sight of us all, 
and spoke, for the first time, with noble decision; 
“Dap; I think you had better join.” Pleased 
with this unexpected and kind assistance from the 
lad; I said to him, ‘‘ You will join, my boy; will 
you not, if your father will?” He waited nota 
moment for an answer, and said; ‘‘ J will, if he 





wont.”” This closed the argument, for without 
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any further persuasion, the names of the father, 
mother, and son, were immediately added to the 
list of ‘‘ cold water people.” . 
Now, dearychildren; do you not pity that little 
boy, brought to such poverty and disgrace by his 
father’s habit of drinking a little spirits occasion- 
ally? as tipplers would call it. Think, for a mo- 
ment, how you must feel if your dear father or 
mother should do as that man did, and so become 
r, and disgraced, and drunken, and have to 
ive in such a miserable old log-house, and per- 
haps give you no clothes fit to go to meeting, or 
Sunday School, and sometimes too, scarcely have 
a bit of any thing in the house, fit toeat. O you 
‘could'nt bear it. Then, will you not do all you 
‘can, by your good examples, and by persuading 
your mates and others, to prevent them from be- 
ing ruined in this life, and exposed to eternal 
death, by intemperance which is often brought on 
by only drinking once in a while avery little spir- 
its, when it is given to them. 
Cuitpren’s Frienp. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

Mr. Wittis,—Would it not be profitable to 
your little readers, to find in the corner of each 
Companion, a Scripture motto or thought for each 
day ofthe succeeding week? If you think so, more 
will be furnished by your Frienp. 

SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 
Jan. 29. Sab. All Scripture is profitable. 
30, Mon. Remember thy Creator. 
31. Tues. Keep thyself pure. 
Fess. 1. Wed. Draw nigh to God. 
’ 2. Thurs. Wisdom is the principal thing. 
3. Fri. Seek and ye shall find. 
4. Sat. God is faithful. 

(We are pleased with this method of impressing 
‘important Scripture precepts upon the youthful 
mind. At first, we thought of improving it by 
adding the chapter and verse to each line; but it 
will be better for the youthful reader to search the 
Bible himself, and find the places from whence 
they are taken. This can be easily done with the 
aid of a Concordance; and will be useful in giv- 
ing a knowledge of the Scriptures. } 


Written for the Youth's Companion. 
TIME IS LONG. 


There are several respects, in which even a 
ange year may be considered a long period. 
year is long compared with a month, the time 

in which it takes the moon to go once round the 
earth, and which it does twelve times in a year. 
er is pe Bos compared with a week. 
with a a year appears longer 

still. Rey is that Lan Te of Ga land 
the revolution of the earth on its axis. 
ing still lower, amd comparing a year 

with an hour, it appears long indeed. The num- 
ber of hours in a year is no less than eight thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-six. And yet how 
long an hour appears to a man on a sick bed; or 
to one who is expecting important news; or to a 
prisoner in a dungeon. 
A year is long compared with the whole life of 
certain animals. Three hundred and sixty-five 
generations of the ephemeral Fly may succeed 
each other in lineal descent in the space of a year. 
TIME IS SHORT. 

It may be compared to a narrow isthmus be- 





mpar receding or following 
eternity, time is but asthe Twinx.ine or an Eye. 

At the resurrection, the time that Adam will 
have slept in the dust, will appear to him in view 
of eternity but as a summer’s night. 

— that this earth, instead of being burned 
after resurrection, should stand uninhabited; 
and that a bird should come from some distant 
planet, once in the space of a hundred years, and 


glance of thought upon time—how would it appear 





should be removed at this slow rate; if one of the 
inhabitants of heaven or hell should cast back a 


to him! Would it not appear as the smallest star 
that twinkles on the curtain of night? 

If a person were about to remove into a far 
distant country to spend the remainder of his days 
upon earth, he would think it a great piece of 
work to prepare for so long a journey and:so long 
aresidence. But the reader of this is about to 
remove to the unseen world, to spend there the re+ 
mainder of his never ending existence. And to pre- 
pare for this returnless journey, and everlasting 
abode, there is at most but a few fleeting years. 
Time is the season fair of living well; 

The path to Glory, or the path to hell. 
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THE COMMAN DMEN TS. luvin 
‘*T wish I had,” (mentioning a piece of dress) 
said a little one, between three and four years old. 


you know that you are breaking the tenth com- 
mandment?” ‘‘ No,” answered the little one, 
‘* I do not wish for other people’s things.”’ ‘‘ But 
you ought not to wish for more than God gives 
you,”’ replied the sister. 

The same child who gave the above reproof, 
had a severe fit of sickness shortly after, and when 
recovering was a little fretful, when the younger 
sister gave her a slap. The little sufferer said 
nothing at that time, but next day she thus ad- 
dressed her sister. ‘‘ You did not treat me well, 
yesterday, you slapped me.” ‘‘ Well,” retorted 
the little one, ‘‘ you were cross.’’—‘‘ But,”’ said 
the elder, ‘‘ you know I am weak, and the Bible 
says, ‘ the strong must bear with the weak.’ ” 


‘*Qh!” said an infant scholar of five years, to 
an elder brother, (as arranging some furniture), 
‘*you broke the commandments; for you said I 
put the box in the wrong place, and I did not; we 
must never break the commandments.” 


WHAT SIN IS. 
The following remark was by a little infant 
school girl, not five years old. On questioning 
the scholars concerning Adam’s disobedience, the 
teacher said—Was there so great a sin in merely 
eating that fruit. ‘‘O!” said this little one, ‘‘ but 
it was sin, because they disobeyed: God.” 


BENEVOLENCE. 
At took ion to mention to her little 
pupils the want and distress of some very poor 
children. The result was truly gratifying; a 
a number of frocks, stockings, shoes, and other 
articles of clothing, some new muslin, and half a 
dollar in money, was the freewill offering of the 
sympathizing little ones. The teacher received 
their gifts with some observations, and then di- 
rected them to unite in singing the little moral 
song of Dr. Watts, beginning— 
Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 

How many poor I see; 
What shall I render to my God, 

For all his gifts to me. [S. S. Instructer. 


BEWARE OF CRACKERS. 
At this time of the year, little boys are very apt to fire off 
a great many powder crackers, without thinking how much 
mischief they —_ rosea war tage. apnea tsa ee 
As a stage, with five passengers in it, was standing before 
the xine in Albany, the driver being at the time absent 
from his seat, the horses became frightened by the firing of 
crackers, and started at full speed down Market-street, till 
they arrived at Church-street, where the stage upset. = 
of the passengers, named Edgar, had his arm badly broken, 
and was otherwise so much injured that his life is despaired 
of. A lady also was badly hurt. The stage was broken 
to pieces.——A Lady, while passing through John-street, in 
New-York, had the misfortune to have a ey thrown a 
her face, by a thoughtless boy, which struck eye att 
moment of explosion, and tore the ball quite from the 
socket, in such a manner as entirely to destroy the eye. 
And now, thoughtless boys, who “‘ scatter death’? by your 
crackers, and say, “is it not in sport’’—will you not be- 


1, 








should take at each visit one particle of earth or 
water. After the whole globe, ocean, and land 


‘© Ah!” said her sister about six years, ‘‘ don’t | 


INDUSTRY REWARDED. 

The writer of this article, when quite a lad, was one mom- 
ing very early on Clifford’s wharf, Philadelphia, where he 
i to observe Mr. Girard marking some brandy pipes. 
He soon attracted the notice of Mr. G. who said, “ Little 
Boy, can you do this?” The reply was in the affirmative, 
and Mr G. handed him the marking pot and brush, and said, 
‘then do it.” He took the pot and brush, and after being em- 
ployed about an hour and a half, Mr. G. handed him five sil. 
ver dollars, saying, ‘ take that.’ He ran home with the money, 
and thought himself the richest boy in the world; but he had 
soon to test the truth of his having received honestly so much 
money. Mr. G. replied, ‘I gave it to him to encourage his 
early rising and industry.’ [New York Gazette. 


A NICE DISTINCTION. 
The children of an Infant School were asked collectively the 
following question : To what kingdom of nature do you child. 
dren belong? They generally replied, ‘‘ To the animal ki 
dom.” But alittle boy said, ‘“To the mineral kingdom.’ How 
can that be? said the teacher. The child promptly replied, * 
‘© We are made of dust.’’ Teach children to think” and 
they will observe, judge, and discriminate. 








POETRY. 








From the Utica Sentinel. 
DEATH AND THE MAIDEN. 


** Come, maiden, come out from the youthful throng, 
With thy Inoghing eye, and thy voice of song ; 
me down from thy father’s ancient halls, 
From thy happy home and its cherished walls ; 
Thine eye is bright, and thy cheek is fair, 
Bat the cold earth-worm shall revel there. 
For I come with my damp, destroying breath, 
‘To bear thee down to the shades of death.” 


Oh, stay grim death, till the summer flies, 
Till the lily fades, and the violet dies, 
For I cannot leave these blooming bowers, 
Oh, no, I must wither with the flowers. 
Oh, stay till the summer roses fade ; 

Oh, stay ull the birds forsuke the shade, 
Then bear me down to the silent tomb, 
Tis meet to die when the world is gloom. 


* Come, maiden come, for the flowers are dead, 
And the music of the groves has fled. 

And the vines that clustered round thy bower, 
Have sunk ’neath autuma’s withering power ; 
Come for the summer’s bloom is past, 

And the stormy spirit is coming fast, 

And the raven croaks in the hollow tree, 

Then haste, maiden, haste, and follow me.” 
Oh, nay, there is one that loves me well, 

And I cannot go with thee to dwell : 

He waits for the winter evening hour, 

To lead me to the bridal hower : 

Oh, take me not when my heart is 
But stay till his coldness makes me 
Stay, stay, till his love hath ceased to be, 
Not soon, I ween, wilt thou come for me. 


lad, 
ery : 


are th 


He that once loved thee his heart is cold, 
He loves thee not as in days of old, 

He hath caused the bitter tears to flow, 
Then come with me to the shades beiow.’” 


Oh, call me not, though heart is wo, 

I love my child, and I pont 3 

The little flower that God intl given, 

Oh, let me fit its soul for heaven. 

For none would guide in a world like this, 
Its infant feet to a land of bliss : 

And its soul in guilt would be beguiled : 
No, I cannot go, for I love my child. 


** Come, lone one, come for thy widowed heart 
Hath none beloved from whom to part, 

The child that heaven in pity gave, 

T have lain it low in the silent grave. 

And those you loved in the diys by, 
Beneath the “ clods of the valley fie: 
There is none on earth to weep for thee, 
Then, lone one, come and follow me.” 


They laid my child in the dark cold grave, 
Where the mournful yews and cypress wave, 
And I strewed wild roses round its tomb 
Oh, let me live till those roses bloom : 

For — I sit me down and weep, 

Where the loving and the loved ones sleep, 
And when I have seen those roses bloom, 

1 will go with thee to my long lost home. 


“Tcome, I come, and my arm is strong, 
Follow me down to the sleeping throng : 

flowers strewed round the loved one’s clay 
Have bud aud blossomed, and withered away : 
Then cross with me death’s stormy main, 
You may turn not back to your flowers again : 


My arrow is sure, and st my bow. 
So haste with me to the shades below.” 





ware? Do you have pleasure enough to pay you for the 
danger you cause ? (Juvenile Rambler, 


Whitesdorough, N. ¥. F. M. By 
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